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generally the meeting-place of such of his friends as
Arthur Nikisch, Felix Weingartner, Sembrich-Kochanska,
Laurence Alma Tadema, Josef Hofmann and Melba, while
the many cities in which he gave concerts offered him oppor-
tunities of meeting those men whose conversation would
turn not on music, but on politics: Aristide Briand, Stephen
Pichon, Asquith, Arthur Balfour and Theodore Roosevelt.'
His intimate friendships with many of the leading statesmen
of Europe and America paved the way for future political
activity. The gifts of oratory and conversation were the
tools for such activity ; human contacts provided a very
important, if more impalpable, introduction. Within a few
years Paderewski came to be considered one of the experts
on matters connected with the problems of Poland.

in
When war broke out, Paderewski was at Riond Bosson.
It was particularly fortunate that he lived in Switzerland.
Had he lived in Poland or in any of her neighbouring
countries, his activities would have been greatly curtailed.
Besides   neutrality,   Switzerland   had   other   favourable
qualifications.   She could pride herself on being the tradi-
tional refuge for Poles who were endeavouring to fight
for their country's independence.   Her ideals of humani-
tarianism and liberalism made Switzerland a most popular
country with political, religious and even intellectual rebels
and combatants.   Most of the great Polish poets, men like
Mickiewicz or Slowacki, whose national ambition was the
basis of their artistic creation, had spent part of their lives
in   Switzerland.    One   of  Poland's   (and,   incidentally,
America's) greatest military and patriotic leaders, Kosciuszkp,
lived during the last years of his life in Switzerland, in
Solothurn, where he died in 1817.   In the twentieth century
that tradition was still alive.   Two Poles who were teaching
as distinguished professors at Swiss Universities were to
become in later years Presidents of the new Polish Republic: